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I HE  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  — WARNER  HALL  AND  RICE  MEMORIAL  HALL. 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

EDWARD  DICKINSON 

Professor  Emeritus  of  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music 


The  early  history  of  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  is  inseparably  identified  with  the 
organizing  and  directing  genius  of  one  man, 
Fenelon  B.  Rice.  Although  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  its  founder,  its  educational 
purpose,  its  policy,  as  well  as  the  assurance 
of  its  final  success,  were  manifest  from  the 
moment  that  it  came  under  his  control.  He 
put  his  stamp  upon  it  once  for  all.  Through 
all  its  enlargements,  changes  in  detail,  and  re- 
adjustments in  face  of  new  educational  meth- 
ods. it  has  never  lost  the  inspiration  of  his 
strong  spirit. 

Historical  Survey 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  dates  from  1865, 
when  John  P.  Morgan  and  George  Steele, 
both  well  known  thereafter  in  the  mu- 
sical world,  organized  a music  school  in 
Oberlin,  not  in  any  sense  a department  of  the 
College,  but  giving  instruction  to  such  college 
students  as  might  desire  it.  After  a year  Mr. 
Morgan  retired,  and  in  1871  Mr.  Rice  bought 
of  Mr.  Steele  the  equipment  and  good-will  of 
the  school.  By  this  time  it  had  become  united 
to  the  College,  the  director  a member  of  the 
general  faculty,  the  instructors  appointed  by 
the  faculty  and  trustees,  the  pupils  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  College  and  sharers  in  its 
privileges.  For  fourteen  years,  however,  Mr. 
Rice,  now  Professor  Rice,  carried  on  the  Con- 
servatory as  a private  business  enterprise.  All 
the  expenses,  including  salaries,  were  paid  by 
him  from  the  income  of  the  institution.  In 
1885  Professor  Rice  relinquished  the  Conserva- 
tory as  a personal  investment  and  accepted  a 
salary.  The  school  soon  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  Professor  Rice  was  obliged  to  give 
up  actual  teaching  and  devote  all  his  time  to 
administrative  work. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Conservatory  was  the  building 
of  Warner  Hall— the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lu- 
cien  C.  Warner  of  New  York — which  enabled 
the  school  to  possess  a thoroughly  equipped 
building  of  its  own,  thus  being  rescued  from 
its  previous  homeless  and  meagre  existence  in 
scattered  rooms  in  the  chapel,  Tappan  Hall, 
and  various  rented  quarters.  One  section  was 


built  in  1884,  a second  in  1888,  and  a third  in 
1892. 

When  Professor  Rice,  after  a brief  illness, 
laid  down  his  life  task  in  1901,  he  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  his  dream  come  true.  Still  greater 
would  have  been  his  happiness  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  how  firmly  the  Conservatory  has  held  to 
his  faith  and  his  ideal.  He  kept  his  vision  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  and 
moral  education,  linking  music  to  other  ele- 
ments that  make  for  progress,  believing  that 
in  music  is  to  be  found  an  instrument  of  spir- 
itual as  well  as  of  aesthetic  culture.  His  aim 
was  in  perefet  accord  with  the  one  unbending 
effort  towards  character  building  to  which 
Oberlin  has  always  been  true.  In  all  his  career 
as  director  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  he  was 
blessed  with  the  devoted  sympathy,  wise  coun- 
sel, and  practical  aid  of  Mrs.  Rice.  The  pres- 
ent writer  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  once  more 
to  remind  the  friends  of  Oberlin  of  their  obli- 
gation to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  this  re- 
markable man  and  his  worthy  helpmate. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Rice,  Professor 
Charles  W.  Morrison  of  the  Conservatory  fac- 
ulty was  appointed  director.  Under  his  capa- 
ble and  progressive  administration  the  growth 
of  the  institution  has  been  steady,  and  at  every 
point  healthful.  The  fact  that  the  Conserva- 
tory labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
compelled,  in  the  absence  of  endowment,  to  de- 
pend for  its  income  upon  tuition  fees  and 
rents  of  instruments,  renders  financial  abil- 
ity and  wise  supervision  of  all  material  details 
absolutely  imperative.  These  qualities  Pro- 
fessor Morrison  possesses  in  a high  degree,  as 
well  as  a watchful  poise  of  mind  which  holds 
an  admirable  balance  between  cautious  con- 
servatism and  liberality  towards  new  experi- 
ments. Leaving  his  subordinates  a very  large 
freedom  in  their  several  functions,  he  is  never 
hasty  in  his  endorsement  of  new  ventures,  yet 
ever  ready  with  cordial  sympathy  and  help,  so 
far  as  the  institution’s  means  permit,  when  any 
innovation  has  proved  itself  to  be  a real  ad- 
vancement. 

Two  conspicuous  additions  to  the  material 
resources  of  the  Conservatory  distinguish 
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Professor  Morrison’s  administration,  viz.,  the 
enlargement  of  the  concert  hall,  with  the  pui- 
cliase  of  a concert  organ,  and  the  building  of 
Rice  Hall.  The  latter  event  marks  the  final 
success  of  the  Conservatory's  effort  to  gather 
its  family  within  its  own  shelter.  Students  of 
the  old  days,  who  were  in  many  cases  com- 
pelled to  seek  practice  opportunity  in  private 
houses,  in  rooms  often  umvarmed  and  with 
pianos  neglected  of  the  repairer,  will  congrat- 
ulate the  students  of  the  present  that  these 
disabilities  are  now  unknown. 

The  Conservatory  has  an  active  faculty  of 
35,  including  the  director.  The  number  of 
students  exceeds  500.  These  include  College 
students  and  members  of  the  Children’s  De- 
partment.' Only  those  taking  complete  work 
in  the  Conservatory,  and  who  have  had  a high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent,  are  classed  as 
full  members  of  the  institution.  These  number 
between  300  and  400.  The  size  of  the  graduat- 
ing classes  varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year, 
but  in  recent  years  the  number  has  reached 
about  20.  Credits  for  musical  work  are  given 
by  the  College  under  certain  conditions  to  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  A.B.  Departments 
hereafter  to  be  described  have  been  added  dur- 
ing Professor  Morrison’s  directorate. 

Two  of  the  most  commodious  residence 
houses  in  the  town,  each  set  in  beautiful  envi- 
ronment, viz.,  Barrows  House,  built  as  a presi- 
dential mansion  by  President  Barrows,  and 
Johnson  House,  built  by  Albert  Johnson,  to- 
gether with  Allencroft,  once  the  home  of  Dr. 
Dudley  P.  Allen  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
College,  are  exclusively  occupied  by  Conserva- 
tory women.  These  refined  and  delightful 
homes  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  institu- 
tion’s social  life.  This  social  consciousness 
which  pervades  the  whole  establishment  is  not 
the  least  admirable  of  its  qualities.  Even  a 
visitor  can  feel  the  harmony  of  purpose  and 
the  mutual  respect  which  prevails  among  the 
faculty,  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  of  buoyant 
health,  that  animates  the  whole  student  body 
in  their  work  and  in  their  play.  And  in  such 
an  institution  must  it  not  be  so?  For  music, 
it  is  often  said,  is  the  most  social  of  the  arts. 
So  it  seems  in  Oberlin,  and  also  the  most  whole- 
some and  the  most  joyous. 

Department  of  Musical  Theory 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  has  from  the  be- 
ginning laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  the- 
oretical side  of  musical  instruction, — this  term 


including  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis,  ear- 
training, sight-singing,  sight-playing,  and  as 
electives  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue, 
instrumentation,  and  composition.  Professor 
Rice,  in  his  study  at  Leipzig,  that  stronghold 
of  scholarly  conservatism,  became  more  stanchly 
confirmed  than  ever  in  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a solid  training  in  at  least  the 
fundamentals  of  musical  science,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  larger  conception  of  music  as 
an  art  which  naturally  follows  such  study,  but 
also  for  its  tendency  to  inculcate  habits  of 
thordughness  and  power  of  mental  concentra- 
tion. The  young  student  who  is  engaged  in 
nothing  but  playing  or  singing,  Professor  Rice 
may  be  supposed  to  have  said,  is  prone  to  let 
his  teacher  do  all  his  thinking  for  him,  and 
also  to  confine  his  knowledge  and  interest 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  technical 
practice  and  a limited  repertory.  This  alone 
never  makes  a musician, — something  of  the 
laws  of  musical  construction  must  be  known, 
in  order  that  the  performer  may  be  able  to 
think  along  with  the  composer’s  thought,  and 
at  the  same  time  exercise  his  mental  facul- 
ties by  shaping  musical  designs  in  accordance 
with  principles  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  actual  works  of  the  masters  of  the  art. 
If  the  student  whose  particular  ambition  cen- 
ters upon  piano  playing  or  singing  sometimes 
hesitates  at  first  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
the  long  and  severe  drill  in  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic which  the  Conservatory  prescribes,  such  a 
period  of  doubt  is  usually  brief,  and  there  is 
no  department  that  is  viewed  by  the  students 
with  more  respect,  even  though  in  some  cases 
there  may  be  a certain  dismay  over  its  strict- 
ness. The  strong  emphasis  everywhere  in  re- 
cent years  upon  what  is  called  “musical  ap- 
preciation” has  brought  the  value  of  theoret- 
ical knowledge  still  more  plainly  into  view. 
It  makes  for  definite  instead  of  vague  and  con- 
fused hearing;  it  brings  a more  intelligent  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  in  music,  as  in  all  art, 
there  is  a basis  of  science  which  must  enter  into 
the  estimate.  There  is  no  other  art  so  difficult  to 
grasp  at  the  moment  of  presentation  as  mu- 
sic; none  before  which  the  mind  is  so  inclined 
to  wander,  and  hence  to  receive  indistinct, 
disconnected,  and  transient  impressions 

Thus  the  courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint, 
and  form,  together  with  ear-training — a com- 
paratively recent  addition — have  both  a dis- 
ciplinary and  a cultural  value.  The  best 
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thought  of  the  Conservatory  in  the  long 
period  of  its  two  directorates  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  this  department, 
and  although  watchfulness  does  not,  and  never 
will  cease,  the  organization  of  the  theory 
courses,  from  the  first  term  of  harmony  to 
the  course  in  composition,  seems  to  one  who 
knows  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  a fine  example  of  balance 
and  adaptation.  There  is  now  in  all  branches 
of  the  department  no  fric- 
tion, no  duplications,  no 
unnecessary  expenditure  of 
time  or  effort,  no  devia- 
tion anywhere  from  the 
one  conscious  purpose 
which  pervades  the  whole 
system. 

This  result  is  the  out- 
come of  frequent  read- 
justment and  a distinctly 
realized  intention.  The 
impulse  was  imparted  to 
it  by  Professor  Rice,  ably 
seconded  by  Miss  L.  Celes- 
tia  Wattles,  who  began 
her  teaching  of  harmony 
in  1872.  The  work  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by 
Charles  P.  Doolittle  in 
harmony,  and  George  W. 

Andrews  in  counterpoint. 

During  this  period  the 
methods  used  might 
figuratively  be  called 
classic,  handed  down  by  a 
strict,  time-honored  con- 
struction, rooted  and  grounded  in  such  aus 
tere  institutions  as  the  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart 
Conservatories.  Although  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  strict  accuracy  of  speech  to  call  the 
present  methods  romantic,  yet  the  term 
comes  to  mind  when  we  see  how  nearly  rev- 
olutionary they  are  in  their  flexibility,  their 
novelties  of  treatment,  and  their  guidance  by 
a truer  psychology-.  These  progressive  changes 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, particularly  the  former,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  ear-training  and  sight-playing,  are 
especially  associated  with  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessors Arthur  E.  Heacox  and  Friedrich  J. 
Lehmann.  Uniting  sound  scholarship  with 
practical  good  sense,  they  have  worked  to- 
gether as  one  mind,  in  constant  consultation 


in  regard  to  applications,  tireless  in  search  of 
progressive  ideas  wherever  they  might  be 
found,  carefully  considering  the  special  needs 
in  which  the  Conservatory  stands.  Not  less 
credit  must  be  awarded  to  Professor  Andrews, 
in  view  of  his  equally  liberal  conceptions,  his 
counsel  and  at  times  initiative  in  suggestion 
in  respect  to  steps  to  be  taken  and  means  to 
be  employed.  The  result  of  such  administra- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  three  scholars  is 
that  the  theory  depart- 
ment of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory is  everywhere 
considered  in  the  van- 
guard of  progress,  and  as 
a model  to  which  any  am- 
bitious department  of  sim- 
lar  order  may  well  strive 
to  conform.* 

One  who  examines  the 
works  mentioned  below  in 
their  order  of  publication 
will  be  able  to  trace  the 
tendencies  in  teaching 
methods  that  have  been 
indicated.  There  is  no 
better  statement  of  the 
outcome  than  is  to  be 
found  in  a review  of  Pro- 
fessor Heacox's  latest 
book,  Harmony  for  Ear, 
Eye,  and  Keyboard,  by-  Mr. 
William  Arms  Fisher,  the 
well-known  composer  and 
theorist  of  Boston.  “I  well 
remember,”  he  says,  “the 
constant  injunction  of  my 
harmony  teacher  that  I must  work  away  from 
the  piano.  Professor  Heacox’s  yvhole  book  is 
based  upon  a three-fold  approach  to  the  sub- 

* The  following  textbooks  have  issued  from 
this  department:  By  Professor  Lehmann, 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  parts  III,  IV.  and  V, 
Simple.  Counterpoint.  Harmonic  Analysis,  and 
Analysis  of  Form,  in  Music.  By  Professor 
Heacox.  Choral  Studies,  Ear  Training,  Ele- 
mentary Harmony.  Lessons  in  Harmony,  parts 
I and  II,  Keyboard  Training  in  Harmony,  and 
Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  here  of  Chants  de 
France,  a collection  of  French  popular  and 
patriotic  songs,  prepared  for  the  use  of  classes 
in  French  by  Professor  Russell  P.  Jameson, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
in  Oberlin  College,  and  Professor  Heacox. 


Fenelon  B.  Rice 
Director  of  the  Conservatory, 
1871-1901 
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ject  through  the  ear,  through  the  eye,  and 
through  the  hand.  The  writing  down  on  pa- 
per  is  but  the  final  step,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  first.  . . . The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  central  thought  in  all  modern  meth- 
ods of  music  study — cultivation  of  the  ability 
to  think  in  terms  of  music.” 

This  interpretation  strikes  at  the  center  of 
the  conception  that  is  entertained  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, — play- 
ing, singing,  appreciation  teaching,  and  nor- 
mal teacher’s  course,  as  well  as  the  courses 
commonly  known  as  theoretical.  They  are  all 
theoretical,  and  they  are  all  practical.  They 
are  all  comprehended  in  the  idea  expressed  by 
Mr.  Fisher  when  he  declares:  “Your  great 

composer  is  really  a great  thinker,  and  hap- 
pily our  leading  educators  are  at  last  waking  up 
to  the  value  of  music  study  as  mental  discipline, 
worthy  therefore  of  a place  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  side  by  side  with  mathematics, 
history,  and  language.” 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  mak- 
ing the  ear  the  guide  and  arbiter,  courses 
in  ear-training  and  sight-playing  (not  sight- 
reading, observe)  have  been  instituted  and 
given  conspicuous  places  in  the  theory  system. 
The  first  needs  no  explanation  further  than 
to  say  that  proficiency  in  it  assures  that  the 
student  actually  hears  music  when  it  is  per- 
formed before  him.  In  the  second,  popularly 
known  as  “ keyboard  work,”  problems  similar 
to  those  of  the  written  work  are  solved  at  the 
piano.  The  pupil  learns  to  modulate,  trans- 
pose exercises  into  all  keys,  and  harmonize 
easy  basses  and  melodies  at  sight.  The  final 
tests  are  given  before  a committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty, much  to  the  terror  of  the  nervous  or 
the  slow-thinking  student.  This  procedure  is 
severe,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  stimulating  in  a 
high  degree.  As  Professor  Heacox  says,  “ it 
has  proved  its  value  in  the  advancement  of 
the  students,  and  has  enabled  those  who  did 
our  theory  work  to  pass  the  sight-playing 
tests  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  with- 
out preparation  outside  the  regular  course.”  In 
several  instances  the  Guild’s  highest  mark  for 
sight-playing  has  been  given  to  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. 

In  the  revolutionary  changes  in  methods  of 
theory  teaching  in  the  past  25  years  the  Ober- 
lin teachers  have  been  among  the  pioneers, 
distinctly  in  the  lead  in  ear-training  and 
sight-playing.  They  have  sent  out  pupils  who 


have  taken  important  positions  as  instructors 
in  colleges,  conservatories,  and  high  schools. 
Such  institutions  have  found  in  Oberlin  an 
inspiration  to  the  pursuit  of  broad  and  sub- 
stantial scholarship,  as  well  as  an  example 
in  the  search  for  the  practical  means  by 
which  such  pursuit  may  be  made  successful. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  Professor  An- 
drews’s classes  in  instrumentation  and  com- 
position gather  only  a selected  few.  But  in 
view  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  standards 
of  musicianship  are  rising  in  this  country,  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  these  advanced 
courses  will  be  sought  by  increasing  num- 
bers. Those  who  are  gifted  and  enterprising 
enough  to  reach  Professor  Andrews’s  classes 
will  find  here  also  a high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, thoroughness,  and  zeal,  the  same  lib- 
erality of  spirit  as  in  the  earlier  courses,  the 
same  wise  balance  between  prudent  conserva- 
tism and  the  zest  of  discovery.  Professor 
Andrews,  in  his  own  compositions,  has  shown 
invention  and  technical  mastery  which  has 
been  recognized  by  publishers  and  perform- 
ers, and  he  is  thus  able  not  only  to  bring  to 
his  pupils  a large  knowledge  of  what  others 
have  done,  but  also  to  inspire  them  with  the 
confidence  that  can  be  fully  imparted  only  by 
the  man  who  has  done  fine  things  himself. 

Supervisors'  Training  Course  in  School 
Music 

Satisfaction  in  a consciousness  of  leader- 
ship is  justified  only  when  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  prove  that  the  direction  taken  was 
towards  ends  that  have  approved  themselves 
as  good.  What  we  may  call  the  Oberlin  mind 
is  interested  in  new  ideas  because  they  are 
new,  but  their  novelty  does  not  by  any  means 
assure  their  adoption.  This  spirit  of  caution, 
based  on  certain  constant  principles,  com- 
bined with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  has  made 
Oberlin  a pioneer  and  a steadying  force  at 
the  same  time.  She  has  set  forward  the 
standard  of  more  causes  than  one,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  that  have  not 
been  certified  by  the  judgment  of  experience. 
The  Conservatory  has  also  manifested  this 
temper;  it  has  made  innovations,  it  has  seen 
new  opportunities,  it  has  excited  surprise  and 
sometimes  perhaps  a little  apprehension  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  has  pushed  forward; 
but  one  might  say  with  confidence  that  there 
are  few  or  none  who  would  wish  it  in  any  par- 
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ticular  to  move  backward  upon  its  track. 
These  observations  apply  very  clearly  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Department  of 
School  Music. 

The  development  of  a scientific  and  stand- 
ardized method  of  music  teaching  in  the  pub 
lie  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  growing 
unanimity  in  respect  to  its  aims  and  princi- 
ples, and  its  rapid  progress  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  make  this  movement  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  pregnant 
enterprises  in  the  whole 
educational  history  of 
recent  years.  It  does 
not  aim  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the 
work  of  private  teach- 
ers. Its  purpose  is  not 
to  train  players  or 
singers  with  a view  to 
professional  life.  So 
far  as  any  classifica- 
tion goes  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the 
cultural  subjects,  not 
the  vocational, — it  aims 
to  develop  in  the  child 
the  spirit  of  music  and 
a love  of  its  beruty. 

Public  school  authori- 
ties are  coming  to  see 
that,  as  an  eminent 
German  writer  says, 

“ instruction  in  music 
in  the  folk  schools  is 
not  merely  a musical 
question,  it  is  a uni- 
versal culture  ques- 
tion.” There  is  prob- 
ably no  department  of  our  national  educa- 
tional scheme  that  is  being  more  vigorously 
overhauled.  The  leadership  is  coming  into 
the  hands  of  accomplished  educators  in  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  In 
these  institutions  the  tendency  is  to  extend 
the  supervisors’  training  course  to  as  long  a 
time  as  is  practicable.  There  are  now  over 
12,000  supervisors  and  teachers  of  public 
school  music  in  the  country  who  are  working 
more  or  less  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  new  methods.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  one  who  directs  the  music  in  the  public 
schools  should  have  as  specific  and  thorough 
preparation  as  one  who  teaches  in  any  other 
department.  He  must  know  not  only  the  laws 


of  music  as  applied  to  the  special  needs  of  his 
vocation,  but  also  many  things  not  commonly 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  his  subject.  Es- 
pecially must  he  understand  the  child  mind 
in  its  natural  operation.  In  place  of  the  old 
custom  of  teaching  a few  songs  by  rote,  to  be 
quickly  forgotten,  music  is  taught  as  a lan- 
guage, it  becomes  a conscious  expression  of 
feeling,  it  is  animated  by  intelligence,  it  is 
made  to  act  in  a vitalizing  way  upon  the  emo- 
tion and  the  under- 
standing. So  far  has 
this  movement  proceed- 
ed that  hundreds  of 
high  schools  have 
deemed  the  work  wor- 
thy of  full  credit. 

Musical  instruction 
in  the  schools  is  con- 
stantly enlarging  its 
borders.  In  many  places 
instrumental  music 
flourishes  on  an  equal- 
ity with  vocal.  It  no 
longer  excites  surprise 
when  a high  school  or- 
chestra performs  a pro- 
gram of  classical  works 
in  a manner  that  gives 
pleasure  to  the  profes- 
sional musician.  The 
orchestra  joins  on  oc- 
casion with  the  school 
chorus,  and  oratorios 
and  cantatas  are  per- 
formed by  high  school 
boys  and  girls  to  the 
admiration  of  city  fa- 
thers and  the  pride  of 
the  relatives  of  the  young  musicians. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  not  con- 
tent with  performance  as  a sign  of  progress. 
Indeed  performance  is  not  the  end  but  a 
means.  It  is  believed  that  musical  intelli- 
gence and  good  taste  are  of  still  more  value 
in  the  nurture  of  youthful  character  than 
technical  proficiency,  although  actual  prac- 
tice is  a most  efficient  means  of  forming  in- 
telligent appreciation.  Hence  courses  in  mu- 
sical theory  and  the  history  and  criticism  of 
music  have  a conspicuous  place  in  the  system. 
“ The  better  half  of  musical  training,”  a dis- 
tinguished educator  has  said,  “ is  good  listen- 
ing.” The  inspiration  of  the  whole  endeavor 
lies  in  the  thought  that  the  school  pupil  of 


Ghari.es  W.  Morrison 
Director  of  the  Conservatory,  1901 — 
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today  is  the  citizen  of  the  near  future,  form- 
ing a part  of  the  great  public,  participating  in 
civic  affairs,  guided  in  both  social  and  domes- 
tic life  by  the  taste,  habits,  and  ideals  to 
which  the  life  in  the  public  school  has  con- 
tributed.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  musical  work  in 
the  public  schools  will  eventually  be  linked 
with  the  work  that  is  being  organized  with 
almost  equal  rapidity  in  the  universities  and 
colleges.  Nearly  half  the  colleges  of  the 
country  now  give  credit  for  musical  prepara- 
tion in  their  entrance  permissions. 

The  public  school  music  supervisors  of  the 
United  States  are  organized  in  a Conference 
whose  meetings  are  held  annually.  Professor 
Karl  W.  Gehrlcens,  head  of  the  Department 
of  School  Music  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
is  president  of  this  association  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  One  needs  only  to  attend  one  of 
these  conferences,  note  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects considered  and  the  ability  displayed  in 
the  discussions,  and  feel  the  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm that  pervades  the  whole  proceeding,  to 
realize  that  here  is  a cause  at  work  that  is 
of  large  significance  in  American  educational 
progress. 

This  account  of  the  character  of  the  nation- 
wide progress  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  ideals  pursued  by 
the  Department  of  School  Music  in  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory.  It  was  begun  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  William  J.  Horner  in 
1900,  and  was  carried  on  from  1902  to  1907 
by  Misses  Estelle  and  Lucille  Reed.  In  1907 
Professor  Gehrkens  took  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  beginning,  and  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  Professor  Gehrkens’s  ad- 
ministration, the  course  consisted  of  only  two 
terms  (two-thirds  of  a year)  and  included  a 
little  sight>singing,  a little  conducting,  and  a 
small  amount  of  work  in  the  methods.  The 
extension  movement  began  when  the  course 
was  increased  to  a full  year  with  added  re- 
quirements. Then  came  an  advance  to  two 
years,  then  to  three,  making  it  possible  to 
train  supervisors  for  instrumental  work  as 
well  as  vocal,  and  at  last  to  four  years.  The 
later  additions  to  the  curriculum  consist 
chiefly  in  “academic”  work.  In  token  of  the 

* A portion  of  this  account  of  music  in  the 
American  schools  is  taken  with  modifications 
from  an  article  by  the  author  in  American 
Ideals,  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago. 


position  which  the  course  has  assumed,  a 
new  degree,  Bachelor  of  School  Music,  has 
been  created. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  readers  have 
probably  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
it  means  to  be  an  up-to-date  school-music 
supervisor,  an  outline  of  the  course  at  Ober- 
lin is  appended. 

First  year:  voice,  piano,  theory  (including 
ear-training),  school-music  (terminology  and 
conducting),  physical  education.  Second  year: 
piano  or  piano  and  voice,  theory,  English  com- 
position, school-music  (psychology  and  edu- 
cation). Third  year:  dramatic  expression, 

modern  language  or  science  or  some  other 
college  elective,  advanced  sight-singing,  mel- 
ody-writing, ear-training,  history  of  music 
(given  by  the  college  professor  of  that  sub- 
ject), a musical  elective.  Fourth  year:  Eng- 
lish literature,  history,  sociology  or  history  of 
education,  the  school  orchestra  and  its  prob- 
lems, practical  work  on  three  different  or- 
chestral instruments,  methods  of  grade  school 
and  high  school  teaching,  practice-teaching. 

There  is  also  a plan  of  study  covering  five 
years  for  college  students  who  may  combine 
their  work  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with 
Conservatory  work  and  a major  in  school-mu- 
sic. In  this  course  36  hours  out  of  the  120 
required  in  any  college  course  are  accredited 
to  the  work  in  music.  By  taking  a year  in 
Dramatic  Expression,  and  a certain  amount  of 
work  on  orchestral  instruments  it  is  possible 
to  earn  both  the  A.B.  and  the  B.S.M.  degrees. 
Many  high  schools  require  the  instructor  in 
music  to  teach  another  subject  also,  and  this 
five-year  course  prepares  the  prospective  su- 
pervisor for  such  an  opportunity,  besides  af- 
fording him,  by  reason  of  his  breadth  of 
education,  greater  prestige  and  capacity  for 
leadership.* 

At  present  there  are  over  130  students  in 
this  department  preparing  for  the  wrork  of 
school-music  supervisor. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  Oberlin  public 
schools,  and  in  this  he  is  assisted  by  advanced 
students  in  the  Conservatory  school-music 


* The  following  books  have  been  written  by 
Professor  Gehrkens:  Musical  Notation  and 

Terminology;  An  Introduction  to  School  Mu- 
sic Teaching;  Essentials  in  Conducting;  in 
collaboration  with  Walter  Damrosch  and 
George  Gartlan,  Universal  School  Music  series. 
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course.  The  high  character  of  the  results  and 
the  intelligent  interest  of  the  pupils  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  practical  value  of  the  courses  which 
have  been  described.  A large  number  are  study- 
ing music  outside  their  regular  school  work, 
for  which  they  receive  credit.  The  high  school 
maintains  two  excellent  orchestras,  both  boys' 
and  girls’  glee  clubs,  and  some  60  pupils  take 
practical  music  with  the  grant  of  credit.  In 
this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
flourishing  violin  class  conducted  by  Mr.  Don 
Morrison  of  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty.  That  a boy 
or  girl  is  enabled  to  carry 
on  practical  musical  study 
throughout  the  high  school 
course  and  receive  credit 
therefor,  removes  a disa- 
bility under  which  chil- 
dren of  decided  musical 
talent  have  often  suffered. 

The  demand  for  super- 
visors who  have  had  the 
Oberlin  training  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  attractions  of  such 
a profession  to  one  who 
has  a love  for  teaching 
young  people  are  strong 
and  constantly  growing 
stronger.  The  matter  of 
salary,  although  not  the 
chief  inducement  to  a real 
enthusiast,  need  not  be 
disregarded.  Salaries  as  high  as  $3000  and 
even  more,  are  offered  here  and  there.  Sev- 
eral of  the  young  women  who  completed  the 
course  last  year  (at  that  time  a three-year 
course)  receive  $1800.  This  field  of  work  is 
exceedingly  inviting  to  young  men.  The  di- 
rector is  constantly  receiving  letters  asking 
for  men  who  have  had  the  course,  with  the 
offer  of  salaries  ranging  from  $2000  to  $4000. 
There  are  opportunities  for  promotion  and  dis- 
tinction. It  is  a sign  of  the  times  that  states 
are  beginning  to  establish  the  office  of  State 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music.  There  is 
no  danger  of  reaction  against  this  movement. 
In  the  frequent  complaints  in  respect  to  the 
prevalence  of  "fads”  in  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum music  is  rarely  included  in  this  dis- 
paraging designation.  Not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  Europe,  music  is  fast  winning  a 
settled  place  in  the  people’s  schools  as  the 


proper  companion  of  literature.  Music  has 
become  an  essential  and  such  it  will  remain. 
And  not  simply  as  an  adornment  and  an  amen- 
ity of  life,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
that  is  found  in  the  church,  in  the  home,  in 
the  many  enterprises  that  require  that  men 
should  act  together  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship. 
Such  consciousness  is  implicit  in  all  the  work 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory, — not  least  in  its 
Department  of  Public  School  Music. 

Normal  Training  Course 
and  Children’s  De- 
partment 

Of  those  who  may  con- 
sult the  catalogue  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  for 
the  matter-of-fact  infor- 
mation which  it  is  the 
function  of  catalogues  to 
supply,  not  many,  we  fear, 
who  read  the  simple  pro- 
saic statements  under  the 
heads,  Normal  Training 
Department  in  Children's 
Work,  and  Children’s  De- 
partment, suspect  what 
an  engaging  tale  is  there 
concealed.  It  is  a story 
for  those  who  love  music 
and  children.  When  the 
musical  sense,  which  is  a 
universal  gift  of  nature,  is 
awakened  in  the  child,  first 
as  a naive,  indefinite  consciousness,  then  as  an 
impulse  to  self-expression;  when  the  technique 
of  playing  and  singing  is  acquired  with  a 
pleasure  much  like  that  of  play;  when  the  love 
of  good  music  is  aroused  by  natural  processes 
in  the  earliest  years;  when  every  advance  in 
mechanical  process  stimulates  the  feeling- 
nature  at  the  same  time  with  the  physical 
and  intellectual  powers, — then  we  have  results 
which  none  in  the  old  days  of  mechanical  rou- 
tine could  foresee,  results  which  afford  a new 
conception  of  the  quickening  power  of  music,  and 
an  enchanting  vision  of  the  nature  of  the  child 
mind.  The  new  method  of  teaching  music  to 
children  is  not  only  remarkable  in  its  musical 
results,  but  it  also  throws  a penetrating  light 
upon  many  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  first  steps  in  education.  For  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  this  difficult  field  that  as  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined. 


Frances  G.  Nash 

Dean  of  Conservatory  Women  and 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Expression 
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The  Children’s  Department  was  founded 
about  twelve  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Bertha  M. 
Miller,  its  present  director.  Three  teachers 
give  to  it  their  full  time.  The  Normal  Train- 
ing course,  which  numbers  from  30  to  50  Con- 
servatory students,  is  included  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  children  number  over  100  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Among  these  is 
a group  from  the  Lorain  County  Children’s 
Home,  for  whom  tuition  is  free,  and  who  con- 
stitute what  may  be  called  a laboratory  of 
practice  and  experiment  for  the  students  in 
the  Normal  Training  course. 

Students  who  enter  the  normal  course  must 
be  well  prepared  in  piano,  harmony,  and  mu- 
sical history.  The  students  attend  two  lec- 
tures a week,  and  visit  classes  in  which  the 
children  are  taught.  In  the  second  semester 
some  actual  teaching  is  required.  In  the  Chil- 
dren’s Department  the  beginners  are  taught 
for  the  first  year  in  classes.  Then  private  les- 
sons at  the  piano  begin,  but  for  several  years 
the  class-work  is  continued.  In  the  class-work  are 
included  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  ear-training, 
sight-reading,  analysis,  and  musical  hiography. 
Once  a month  public  recitals  are  given  by  the 
children. 

The  present  writer  is  much  indebted  for  his 
insight  into  the  means  and  the  spirit  of  this 
remarkable  course  to  a paper  read  in  Cleve- 
land recently  by  Mrs.  Miller.  This  exposition 
reads  like  a combination  of  a pedagogical 
treatise  and  a fairy  tale.  It  is  a modest  but 
stirring  account  of  a revolutionary  process; 
an  opening  of  the  eyes  of  musical  educators  to 
truth  and  reasonableness.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
saying  that  in  it  may  be  found  a rather  close 
parallel  to  methods  of  art  instruction  em- 
ployed in  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  as  described  in  a recent  lecture  by 
Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  the  well-known  landscape 
painter  and  instructor  in  art  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  both  fields  of  art  the  first  ef- 
fort is  to  awaken  the  desire  for  expression, 
and  give  it  a certain  freedom  of  action. 

The  most  charming  revelation  in  Mrs. 
Miller's  description  is  in  the  account  of  the 
child’s  experience  in  the  first  year  of  music. 
Quoting  the  maxim,  “ The  inward  germ  must 
be  unfolded;  in  no  other  way  can  man  or  art- 
ist be  formed  or  educated,”  Mrs.  Miller  says: 
“ It  is  with  reverence  and  humility  that  we 
as  teachers  endeavor  to  unfold  this  germ,  which 


may  develop  into  beauty  and  power.”  And 
let  it  be  emphasized  here,— there  are  no  un- 
musical children,  that  is,  children  who  are 
without  an  innate  musical  sense  capable  of 
development.  In  the  opening  year  the  direc- 
tion is  chosen;  henceforth  it  constantly  ex- 
pands. The  ideal  is  simply  the  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  music,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the 
consciousness  that  in  playing  or  singing  beauty 
is  created  and  the  self  expressed.  “And  so  at 
the  beginning,”  says  Mrs.  Miller,  “ we  lead  the 
children  to  discover  that  music  is  beautiful, 
that  it  speaks  to  them  of  things  within  the 
range  of  their  experience  or  fancy.”  They 
learn  to  find  in  sounds  such  things  as  the 
rocking  of  cradles,  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
dancing  of  fairies.  “Every  child  loves  to  sing, 
and  through  simple  folk-songs,  Mother  Goose 
melodies,  and  the  like,  the  ear  is  trained  and 
a love  of  music  is  developed.”  Then  by  simple 
processes  an  accurate  sense  of  pitch  is  developed, 
the  ability  to  create  a melody  is  acquired  (crea- 
tion, observe;  the  child  an  inventor  before  a 
performer),  and  also  a feeling  for  harmony 
underlying  the  melody.  “The  rhythmic  sense 
is  also  brought!  into  play.  When  the  child  has 
learned  somewhat  to  listen  to  instrumental  mu- 
sic he  may  be  led  to  observe  the  rise  and  fall 
of  a melody,  indicating  it  by  motions  of  the 
hand.  He  will  also  feel  the  accent,  and  by 
clapping  or  marching  will  show  his  natural 
rhythmic  feeling.”  Even  after  the  first  ten- 
tative work  at  the  keyboard  begins,  this  rhyth- 
mic exercise  continues.  It  is  “ a system  which 
develops  rhythm  from  within  rather  than  try- 
ing imperfectly  to  enforce  it  from  without; 
and  in  these  days  by  means  of  songs,  games, 
and  the  delightful  method  given  by  Jacques 
Dalcroze,  our  children  merrily  dance  and  play 
rhythm  clear  into  their  little  souls,  and  the 
intricacies  of  triplets  and  even  dual  rhythms 
have  no  terror,  but  are  demonstrated  with  a 
joy  which  cannot  come  except  through  free 
self-expression.” 

When  the  study  at  the  keyboard  begins  the 
same  principle  of  adjusting  method  to  child 
psychology  and  natural  musical  instincts  is 
pursued.  The  child  is  made  to  feel  that 
beauty  of  tone  is  an  essential  element  in  finger 
technique.  The  harmonic  sense  is  cultivated 
from  the  outset, — harmony  not  mathematics, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  music.  When  a new 
chord  is  learned  it  is  put  to  practical  use,  and 
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its  relation  to  other  chords  is  disclosed;  and 
then  sight-playing,  proper  improvising,  and 
ability  to  transpose  at  an  instant’s  notice  come 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  children  are  introduced  to  the  great 
world  of  music  by  means  of  stories  of  the  lives 
of  famous  composers,  romantic  episodes  from 
such  operas  as  “ Lohengrin,"  “ The  Magic 
Flute,”  “ Fidelio,”  or  “ Oberon  ” with  their 
accompanying  melodies,  or  achievements  of 
great  performers  like  Liszt  and  Jenny  Lind;  — 
all  this  stirs  the  child’s  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  often  a desire  of  emulation.  In- 
genious means  are  taken  to  impart  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  fine  music,  in  order  that  iu  the 
formative  period  a perception  of  differences  in 
values  may  arise,  and  good  taste  be  nurtured 
until  it  becomes  established. 

No  wonder  that  this  report  by  Mrs.  Miller 
is  suffused  with  a glow  of  fervor,  a tone  of 
consecration.  “ Of  the  joy  of  working  in  this 
flower  garden  of  youth,”  she  writes,  “ I cannot 
adequately  speak.”  “ It  is  a glorious  thing,” 
she  continues,  “ to  have  the  privilege  of  direct- 
ing to  artistic  expression  these  little  lives,  to 
watch  their  natures  expand  under  the  ennob- 
ling influence  of  good  music,  to  try  to  lead 
them  joyously  over  some  of  the  hard  places 
in  their  musical  experience,  and  to  see  some 
of  them  emerge  triumphantly,  ready  to  take 
their  places  as  contributors  to  beauty  and 
therefore  to  progress.”  Notice  the  word  “ joy- 
ously,”— it  is  the  clue  to  the  whole  method  and 
the  evidence  of  its  rightness. 

The  writer  of  this  Supplement  has  given 
large  space  to  the  Children’s  Department  be- 
cause it  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  new  method  of  teaching  music  to  children 
more  widely  known.  It  is  of  immense  import- 
ance. It  bears  upon  the  whole  question  of  pri- 
mary education — how  shall  the  child  be  led  to 
grow  in  the  most  rapid  and  stable  manner, 
physically,  mentally,  and  ethically,  without  re- 
luctance or  fatigue?  Does  it  not  indicate  the 
method  of  the  future?  We  old  musicians,  sen- 
tenced in  infancy  to  solitary  confinement  at 
the  piano,  chained  to  “exercises”  which  mocked 
the  true  meaning  of  that  name,  while  play,  to 
us  the  only  rational  interest  in  life,  beckoned 
outside  in  vain, — we  belated  ones  look  upon 
this  beautiful  system  with  admiration,  heav- 
ing at  the  same  time  a sigh  of  regret. 


* The  Department  op  the  History  and  Appre- 
ciation op  Music 

If  all  the  children  in  the  United  States  had 
the  opportunity  of  growing  up  in  the  musical 
environment  provided  by  the  ideal  instruction 
of  the  normal  department  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  college  courses  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  music  might  not  be  as  neces- 
sary as  they  are  today.  But  even  with  such 
a background  the  college  student  might  well 
need  guidance  in  the  fine  art  of  appreciating 
the  great  masters  and  instruction  in  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  more  intricate  types 
of  music. 

But  since  the  average  student  comes  from 
a Main  Street  environment  in  which  the  finest 
music  is  not  a dominating  element,  and  since 
in  American  life  as  a whole  the  principles  of 
fine  art  are  inadequately  appreciated,  college 
instruction  in  the  appreciation  of  music  is  not 
only  highly  desirable  but  extremely  important 
as  furnishing  that  aesthetic  training  which 
this  practical  age  most  needs.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  Oberlin  College  has  required  for  grad- 
uation at  least  one  course  in  the  appreciation 
of  art  or  the  appreciation  of  music,  and  in 
making  this  requirement  has  recognized  the 
contribution  to  American  life  which  these 
studies  have  to  make. 

The  Department  of  the  History  and  Appre- 
ciation of  Music  as  at  present  administered 
was  organized  in  1893,  when  Professor  Edward 
Dickinson,  a graduate  of  Amherst,  at  that  time 
head  of  the  department  of  music  in  Elmira 
College,  New  York,  was  called  to  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Dickinson  had  spent  three  years  iu  Germany 
in  special  study  of  the  history  of  music,  at- 
tending courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  studying  in  private  with  Dr.  Wil- 
helm Langhans.  Thus  at  the  inception  of  his 
work  Professor  Dickinson  was  especially  well 
prepared  for  his  unique  position.  He  was  the 
first  and  for  many  years  the  only  man  in 
America  holding  full  professorial  rank,  whose 
entire  time  was  given  to  lecturing  upon  the 
history  and  criticism  of  music. 

His  work  almost  immediately  became  pop- 
ular. Besides  those  Conservatory  students  who 
were  required  to  take  history  of  music,  scores 

* The  editor  has  ventured  to  supply  this  in- 
adequate account  of  his  department  which  Pro- 
fessor Dickinson  was  too  modest  to  include  in 
his  paper. 
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of  college  students  elected  the  course  In  ap- 
preciation of  music.  Before  long  this  course 
became  so  crowded  that  it  had  to  be  restricted 
to  seniors  and  juniors  only.  In  recent  years 
the  number  of  students  from  College  and  Con- 
servatory enrolled  in  this  department  has 
reached  200. 

As  a consequence  of  the  importance  given  to 
this  subject  of  study  there  has  been  gathered 
in  the  college  library  a collection  of  books  on 
music  (history,  biography,  critical  treatises, 
etc.)  and  also  musical  scores  which  is  equalled 
in  size  and  comprehensiveness  by  few  similar 
college  collections  in  the  country.  These  are 
for  the  free  use  of  all  students  and  give  ample 
opportunity  for  reading  in  connection  with  the 
lecture  courses,  and  for  special  research. 

A delightful  feature  of  the  department  has 
been  the  series  of  open  lectures  descriptive  of 
the  music  to  be  heard  in  ensuing  artist  recitals. 
Through  these  lectures  and  the  courses  there 
has  been  built  up  in  Oberlin  an  unusually 
large  audience  of  intelligent  lovers  of  music. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  Professor  Dickin- 
son has  found  time  to  write  four  standard 
books  on  the  history  and  appreciation  of  music, 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  public  libra- 
ries and  in  the  private  collections  of  most  mu- 
sicians.* Speaking  of  these  books,  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians  characterizes 
them  as  “all  works  of  sterling  thought,  pre- 
sented with  much  earnestness  and  vigor  of 
expression.” 

In  recognition  of  Professor  Dickinson’s  ser- 
vices to  musical  education,  Oberlin  College  in 
1911  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  Dickinson 
last  year  as  professor  emeritus,  the  department 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14, 
Mus.B.  '15,  A.M.  ’22,  who  is  maintaining  the 
high  standards  of  the  department  and  its  ex- 
treme popularity  among  the  students. 

Department  of  Dramatic  Expression 

Among  the  younger  departments  of  the  Con- 
servatory, that  of  Dramatic  Expression  and 
Diction  claims  special  interest.  It  was  founded 
in  1914  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances 
G.  Nash,  who  became  Dean  of  Conservatory 


* Charles  Scribners  Sons  have  published  the 
following  books  by  Dr.  Dickinson:  Music  in 
the  History  of  the  Western.  Church-,  The  Study 
of  the  History  of  Music-,  The  Education  of  a 
Music  Lover;  and  Music  and  the  Higher 
Education. 


Women  in  the  same  year.  The  only  depart- 
ment in  which  music  is  not  taught,  neverthe- 
less it  forms  a valuable  supplement  to  the  mu- 
sical work,  particularly  the  vocal.  The  word 
“dramatic”  is  perhaps  somewhat  restrictive, — 
the  course  consists  in  training  in  the  audible 
delivery  of  verso  and  prose,  cultivating  the 
voice  as  a means  of  expression,  promoting  ac- 
quaintance with  masterpieces  of  literature, 
realizing  their  beauty  and  power  over  the 
emotions  by  that  which  is  a vital  element  in 
their  final  effect — the  appeal  to  the  ear.  In 
the  study  of  the  drama  action  is  added  to  the 
discipline  of  the  voice.  Through  these  means 
lyric  and  dramatic  literature  are  made  to  live. 
Instead  of  passively  receiving  the  author’s  emo- 
tion or  that  of  a fictitious  character,  as  in 
silent  reading,  the  student  who  recites  or  acts 
consciously  shares  the  emotion  and  makes  it 
to  some  degree  his  own.  By  this  means  the 
imagination  is  aroused,  the  life  of  art  becomes 
appropriated.  When  literature-teaching  omits 
this  procedure,  then  literature  is  not  taught. 
So  far  this  course  has  attracted  students  of 
singing  almost  exclusively.  It  applies  es- 
pecially to  them;  it  is  required  of  vocal  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  the  Conserva- 
tory’s degree.  It  assumes  properly  that  one 
who  pretends  to  sing  must  be  a student  of 
poetry,  must  feel  poetry.  Song,  in  its  modern 
conception,  is  a way  of  delivering  poetry.  The 
separate  study  of  the  text  goes  with  the  study 
of  the  music,  and  even  precedes  it.  Moreover, 
the  proper  use  of  the  speaking  voice  helps  the 
singing  voice.  Thus  in  this  course  of  study 
technique,  understanding,  and  feeling  unite. 
The  singing  teacher  completes  the  circuit.  This 
department,  however,  is  not  for  singers  alone. 
It  provides  for  any  who  may  have  talent  for 
recitation  and  for  acting,  and  who  look  forward 
to  teaching  in  this  field  or  to  actual  experience 
upon  the  stage.  For  these  a special  course  is 
provided,  consisting  of  two  years  of  class 
work,  two  years  of  private  work,  four  years 
of  English  in  the  College,  and  one  year  of  sing- 
ing. There  is  a public  recital  and  a certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  at  the  end.  One  year  of 
this  course  is  required  of  all  students  major- 
ing in  singing,  and  in  public-school  music.  At 
present  there  are  45  in  the  course;  every  class 
is  crowded,  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  open  only  to  women,  both  Con- 
servatory and  College.  A class  for  men  has 
been  asked  for,  but  here  the  good  rule,  “ the 
ladies  first,”  seems  to  apply. 
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Instrumental  and  Vocal  Work 

The  survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  up  to  this  point  has 
been  occupied  with  the  departments  in  which 
students  are  gathered  in  groups.  The  import- 
ance of  the  individual  work  in  playing  and 
singing  bears  no  relation  to  the  amount  of 
space  occupied  in  its  description.  Everything 
in  such  an  institution  harks  back  to  individual 
training,  every  student  receives  long  and  care- 
ful instruction  in  playing  or  singing,  or  both, 
everyone  who  enters  the  school  cherishes  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  honor  as  a performer, 
and  the  accomplished  singer,  the  brilliant  in- 
strumentalist, is  the  pride  of  the  school  and 
the  warrant  of  its  efficiency.  If  intelligent  and 
devoted  teachers  are  by  far  the  larger  out- 
come, and  virtuosos  comparatively  few,  it  is 
because  the  virtuoso  is  a rara  avis  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  at  any  time.  Nevertheless, 
to  endow  the  concert  stage  and  the  teachers’ 
ranks  with  those  who  are  worthy  to  be  called 
artists  is  the  Conservatory’s  constant  and  con- 
centrated aim,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  base 
a large  measure  of  its  claim  upon  this  ele- 
ment in  its  success. 

In  spite  of  the  supremacy  of  these  depart- 
ments their  work  does  not  call  for  multiplica- 
tion of  words.  There  is  no  such  change  and 
development  as  we  find  in  the  departments  of 
theory  and  school-music.  Methods  of  vocal 
training  and  styles  in  piano  playing  have  in- 
deed undergone  modification  from  time  to 
time  since  the  days  of  Beethoven  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Italian  bel  canto , but  these 
changes  belong  to  the  general  history  of  mu- 
sic rather  than  to  the  annals  of  any  single 
institution.  Moreover,  while  a teacher  of  sing- 
ing or  of  an  instrument  will  receive  new  light 
from  time  to  time  with  the  growth  of  his  ex- 
perience, from  the  scholarly  treatises  that  have 
become  abundant,  and  from  conferences  with 
his  associates,  his  method  will  be  adapted  to 
the  special  character  and  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual pupil,  relying  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  general  principles  which  have  at  last  be- 
come essentially  determined  the  world  over. 
In  one  or  two  departments  of  the  Conserva- 
tory there  is  a director  who  arranges  and 
oversees  the  work  of  subordinates.  Not  so 
with  the  departments  of  playing  and  singing. 
In  many  musical  institutions  there  is  a head- 
teacher of  voice  or  piano  or  organ,  and  he  has 
assistants  who  prepare  pupils  for  the  master, 
■who  teach  his  method,  and  w'ork  in  every 


way  under  his  supervision.  The  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory has  never  favored  this  system.  Each 
teacher  is  completely  independent  of  his  com- 
peers, admitting  no  authoritative  criticism  ex- 
cept from  the  Director  of  the  school.  He  is 
judged  only  by  the  results  of  his  teaching. 
Uniformity  comes  only  from  the  common  ac- 
ceptance of  similar  standards  of  musicianship, 
and  from  the  careful  selection  of  teachers  of 
ability  and  character.  Although  both  these 
systems  have  their  advocates,  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory has  never  seen  any  reason  to  re- 
nounce freedom  of  action  among  its  faculty 
for  the  sake  of  more  rigid  organization.  Music 
teaching  is,  or  should  be  a progressive  art; 
and  we  believe  it  is  well  that  every  member  of 
every  faculty  should  retain  some  power  of  ini- 
tiative. Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
faculty  of  this  Conservatory  there  has  never 
been  any  lack  of  that  very  desirable  virtue 
known  as  esprit  de  corps. 

The  departments  of  the  piano  and  singing 
will  comprehend  the  whole  life  of  any  conser- 
vatory, for  whatever  the  claims  of  musical 
theory  (and  in  this  institution  no  student  is 
exempt  from  them)  a certain  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  piano  playing  is  a sine  qua  non; 
and  since  man  has  been  a singing  animal  from 
the  first,  the  love  of  song  is  inborn  and  a beau- 
tiful voice  is  joyfully  welcomed  everywhere. 
And  so  it  follow's  that  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory increase  in  numbers  in  the  departments 
of  piano  and  voice  has  exactly  coincided  with 
the  growth  of  the  school.  With  the  organ  de- 
partment, however,  it  has  been  otherwise.  It 
is  a statement  that  will  be  surprising  to  many, 
and  yet  one  that  is  made  on  the  best  authority, 
that  the  organ  department  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
This  fact  implies  not  only  a recognition  within 
and  without  the  Conservatory  of  the  high  grade 
of  instruction  given  by  Professor  Andrew's  and 
his  associates,  but  also  a rapidly  widening  de- 
mand throughout  the  country  for  organists  and 
choir  leaders  of  executive  skill  and  solid  mu- 
sicianship. It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  a 
candidate  for  graduation  whose  major  study  is 
the  organ  is  required  to  complete  courses  in 
theory  w'hieh  are  more  advanced  than  those 
required  when  the  student  majors  in  any 
other  instrument  or  in  singing.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  tradition  or 
in  the  specific  nature  of  organ  playing  and 
organ  composition,  but  also  in  certain  well- 
known  usages  in  ecclesiastical  music  and  prac- 
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tice.  Although  the  organ  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  vogue  as  a concert  instrument,  and 
although  the  picture-theatre  is  offering  induce- 
ments to  the  organist  that  are  not  to  he  disre- 
garded even  by  a musician  of  artistic  aims,  yet 
a trained  organist  will  always  look  to  the  service 
of  the  church  as  his  natural  province.  In  the 
majority  of  churches  the  organist  is  also  the 
choir  leader  and  musical  director;  hence  it 
follows  that  one  who  holds  such  a position 
must  have  ability  in  coilducting  a chorus, 
must  possess  a large  acquaintance  in  the  field 
of  church  music,  and  must  also  feel  the  moral 
obligations  of  his  calling  as  one  who  employs 
his  art  not  as  an  embellishment  of  worship, 
but  as  a minister  and  an  inspiration  in  its 
service, — in  a word,  as  a spiritual  force.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see,  in  spite  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  shallowness,  ignorance,  and  vanity 
in  the  choir-loft  as  well  as  in  the  pews,  a 
growth  in  the  American  churches  of  nobler 
conceptions.  With  this  will  come  a realization 
on  the  part  of  thoughtful  organists  and  choir 
directors  that  their  office  means  for  them  not 
only  superior  musical  attainments,  but  also  a 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
whom  they  serve.  How  far  the  students  in  the 
Oberlin  organ  department  feel  these  obliga- 
tions no  one  can  tell.  If  they  do  not  feel  them, 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  examples. 

These  references  to  church  music  lead  nat- 
urally to  allusion  to  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union 
and  the  choirs  in  the  churches  of  the  town. 
Although  the  Musical  Union  in  its  member- 
ship represents  town  and  College  as  well  as 
the  Conservatory,  it  could  hardly  exist  without 
the  Conservatory,  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  a collegiate  insti- 
tution from  the  possession  of  a powerful  musical 
department.  In  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Andrews,  who  has  held  the  position  since  the 
death  of  Professor  Rice,  in  the  work  of  the 
accomplished  organists  who  have  from  time  to 
time  served  as  its  accompanists,  in  the  frequent 
aid  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  as  well  as 
the  numerical  predominance  of  Conservatory 
students  in  its  ranks,  the  vital  relation  of  the 
one  departmental  element  to  the  whole  is 
plainly  seen.  The  place  that  the  Musical  Union 
holds  in  Oberlin  College  life  is  known  to  every 
Oberlin  man  and  woman.  And  here  seems  to 
be  the  proper  place  to  remind  the  friends  of 
Oberlin  that  this  splendid  society  is  not  so  se- 
cure as  they  perhaps  suppose.  The  dangers 


that  beset  it  come  chiefly  from  the  rivalry  of 
multiplied  musical,  dramatic,  and  social  inter- 
ests, and  the  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  profes- 
sional solo  singers  and  orchestras.  The  time 
has  passed,  as  it  has  passed  with  most  of  the 
orchestras  and  the  leading  choral  societies  of 
America,  when  the  expenses  could  be  met  by 
the  sale  of  tickets.  The  Musical  Union  was 
never  more  necessary  to  Oberlin  than  it  is  to- 
day, never  more  efficient,  never  more  eager  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  musical 
production  and  musical  culture.  But  these 
things  alone  will  not  assure  its  future. 

The  American  college  glee  clubs  have  become 
very  different  institutions  from  the  undrilled, 
convivial  aggregations  that  flourished  in  most 
of  our  colleges  a generation  or  so  ago.  Al- 
though occupying  a distinct  and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar field  of  art,  it  is  art  that  they  pursue. 
In  this  tendency  also  Oberlin  has  held  a place 
in  the  lead.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Musical 
Union,  the  Men’s  and  the  Women's  Glee  Clubs 
contain  students  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  their  director  and  manager, 
Mr.  John  E.  Wirkler,  is  not  a member  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty.  Yet  the  presence  of 
those  who  are  making  a constant  study  of 
singing  under  skilled  instructors  is  an  obvious 
factor  in  the  reputation  which  these  clubs  have 
gained  in  their  annual  concert  tours. 

The  development  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra, directed  by  Professor  Andrews,  has 
been  stimulated  in  recent  years  by  a notable 
advancement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  stringed 
and  wind  instruments.  Under  the  general  trend 
of  mflsical  interest  which  is  loosening  the  old 
almost  exclusive  predominance  of  the  piano,  the 
enlarging  opportunities  for  study  of  orchestral 
instruments,  and  the  presence  in  the  faculty  of 
players  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  the  Conserva- 
tory orchestra  has  reached  a point  of  excellence 
hardly  anticipated  a few  years  ago.  It  is  still, 
of  course,  an  amateur  orchestra,  with  the 
weaknesses  inevitable  in  such  a body;  it  suf- 
fers from  the  frequent  changes  in  its  personnel; 
it  is  not  a full  orchestra,  for  some  of  the  neces- 
sary wind  instruments,  such  as  the  bassoon,  are 
usually  lacking.  A filling  up  of  missing  parts, 
a greater  stability  and  more  even  balance,  a 
fuller  opportunity  for  more  regular  and  strictly 
orchestral  work — these  questions  will  be  taken 
in  hand  as  rapidly  as  conditions  favor. 

There  is  nothing  more  noticeable,  and  to 
many  minds  nothing  more  gratifying,  than  the 
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conspicuous  position  that  has  been  assumed  by 
the  department  of  stringed  instruments  and  by 
the  prominence  taken  by  ensemble  playing. 
Piano,  violin,  and  'cello  students  find  a value 
which  they  fully  appreciate  in  association  in 
performance  with  the  finished  artistic  playing 
and  the  ripe  experience  of  their  teachers  in 
this  field.  Especial  attention  has  been  drawn 
in  the  past  few  months  to  the  lofty  position 
held  by  chamber  music  in  the  world-history  of 
the  art  by  the  public  concerts  of  the  Oberlin 
Trio,  composed  of  Professors  Mary  U.  Bennett, 
piano,  Maurice  Kessler,  violin,  and  Friedrich 
A.  Goerner,  'cello.  These  artists,  for  such  they 
are,  would  win  distinction  as  solo  players  any- 
where, and  their  tireless  zeal  in  ensemble  prac- 
tice has  produced  remarkable  results.  They 
have  visited  distant  cities  and  have  won  warm 
praise  from  public  and  critics,  and  their  splen- 
did series  of  concerts  in  Oberlin  have  been 
among  the  richest  privileges  granted  to  this 
music-loving  community. 

There  is  promise  of  the  strengthening  of  the 
orchestra,  mentioned  above  as  necessary,  as 
well  as  increased  facilities  for  students  who  are 
inclined  towards  orchestral  and  band  work,  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Wind  Instruments,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  H.  Frederick.  Professor  Frederick 
is  an  artist  of  versatile  talent  who  plays  all  the 
orchestral  instruments  acceptably  and  some  of 
them  more  than  acceptably,  and  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent bandmaster,  as  the  members  of  the 
College  band  will  testify.  That  the  benefits 
he  affords  are  appreciated  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  45  students  are  working  with  him 
this  year.  Reference  to  the  requirements  in 
the  course  for  public-school  music  supervisors 
will  show  how  that  department  is  aided  by  the  in- 
struction given  by  Professor  Frederick.  This 
work  is  still  in  embryo,  but  it  will  develop  to 
valuable  results  when  fuller  opportunities  are 
given  to  it.  There  will  doubtless  be  a closer 
relation  between  the  College  band  and  the  Con- 
servatory; the  band  will  be  granted  larger 
privileges.  A good  band  is  a more  valuable 
asset  to  a college  than  most  people  are  aware. 
Stirring  up  enthusiasm  at  ball  games  and 
leading  the  singing  on  rally  nights  does  not  by 
any  means  exhaust  the  measure  of  its  useful 
functions. 

To  refer  finally  to  the  whole  department  of 
playing  and  singing;  If  one  would  summarize 
most  vividly  the  advancement  in  the  standards 


of  playing  and  singing  attained  by  the  Con- 
servatory students  in  the  later  years,  one 
would  need  to  picture  the  impression  received 
by  a student  of,  say,  twenty  years  ago  who  re- 
turns for  the  first  time  and  attends  a succes- 
sion of  Wednesday  night  rehearsals  and  grad- 
uates' recitals.  Performances  of  a grade  that 
was  once  exceptional  are  now  common  and  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  evident  a larger 
conception  and  a broader  musicianship.  Upon 
the  concert  stage,  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
audience  room,  there  is  more  maturity  than  in 
the  earlier  years,  more  earnestness,  higher  am- 
bition, greater  pride  in  scholarly  and  artistic 
achievement. 

* * * 

Such  is  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  as  it  is 
known  by  one  of  its  adopted  sous,  who  tries  in 
this  imperfect  sketch  to  pay  a tribute  to  the 
institution  to  which  he  owes  some  of  the  finest 
inspirations  of  his  life.  Its  praise  seems  to 
him  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  while  it  in- 
sists upon  the  strictest  technical  drill,  it  makes 
technique  a means  and  not  an  end,  keepfng  ever 
the  end  in  view;  holding  before  every  student 
an  ideal  higher  than  the  technical  or  the  vo- 
cational, higher  even  than  that  of  musicianship 
— the  ideal  of  culture,  of  reverence,  of  service. 
It  surrounds  its  young  disciples  with  agencies 
calculated  to  enlarge  their  minds,  to  quicken 
their  enthusiasms,  to  arouse  them  to  noble 
emulations.  Through  many  mediums — the  ex- 
amples of  visiting  artists,  the  opportunities  for 
mental  enrichment  afforded  by  libraries,  art 
collections  and  exhibitions,  lecture  courses,  re- 
ligious instruction  and  inspiration,  all  the  in- 
fluences for  good  provided  by  the  great  colle- 
giate institution  of  which  they  are  a part,  the 
mental  invigoration  brought  to  them  by  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  fields  of  culture 
around  them,  which,  to  the  honor  of  America, 
are  expanding  and  growing  richer  every  year, 
— through  all  this  the  students  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  are  granted  constant  suggestions 
not  only  of  the  glory  of  their  art,  but  also  of 
the  relation  which  music  and  all  art  holds  to 
the  larger  human  life.  Those  students  would 
bo  dull  indeed  who  could  pass  from  a sojourn 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  however  brief 
their  stay,  without  a clearer  vision  of  beauty 
and  its  mission  in  the  world,  and  a purpose  to 
extend  so  far  as  their  powers  permit,  the  bless- 
ings they  have  received. 


